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U.  S.  COTTON  IMPORTS 
NOVEMBER  1955 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  (for  consumption)  in  November  1955 
amounted  to  19,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  increasing  sharply  from  the 
11,000  bales  imported  in  October.     Imports  from  Mexico  in  November  were 
5,000  bales  or  about  27  percent  of  the  yearly  quota  of  18,500  bales  which 
opened  September  20.     Imports  from  Mexico  in  November  195^  were  less  than 
500  bales.     Other  principal  sources  of  cotton  imports  in  November  1955, 
with  November  195^+  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Egypt  5,000  bales 
(1,000);  Peru  U,000  (3,000);  and  Pakistan  3,000  (1,000). 

Cotton  imports  in  November  brought  the  total  for  the  h  months  August- 
November  1955  up  to  61,000  bales  compared  with  30,000  bales  imported  in 
August-November  195^«    Imports  from  Mexico  were  20,000  bales  higher  in 
August-November  1955  than  in  the  same  period  of  195^- 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  origin; 
averages  1935-39  and  19^5-^9;  annual  1953  and  195^; 
and  August-November  195^  an(i  1955 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country  of 


Year  beginning  August  1 


origin 

Avers 
1935-39 

iges 

I9U5A9 

1953 

195^ 

195^ 

1955 

1,000 

1, 

000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan. . . . 

1/ 

2/ 

k 

7 

3 

3 

1 

Brazil  

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

'  3/ 

China  

2/  31 

V 

3/ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Egypt  

:  63 

103 

77 

5/  73 

11 

:  16 

India  

67 

103 

18 

17 

1 

2 

Mexico  

:  23 

19 

17 

20 

1 

:  21 

Pakistan  

•  6/ 

7/ 

12 

Ik 

11 

h 

:  10 

Peru  

:  1 

23 

8 

22 

9 

10 

U.S.S.R  

•h/  5 

1/ 

1 

1 

:  1 

0 

0 

Others  

:  0 

0 

1 

2 

3/ 

1 

Total  8/  

;9/l85 

•9/  260 

1^5 

150 

30 

61 

August -November 


l/  Included  with  Egypt  prior  to  19^2.     2/  U-year  average.     3/  Less  than 
500  bales,     h/  2-year  average.     5/  Includes  U60  bales  transshipped  via 
Italy.    6/  Included  with  India  prior  to  partition  in  19^7-    7/  3-year 
average.    8/  Includes  small  quantities  which  are  reexported  each  year. 
9/  Total  does  not  add  because  of  2-,  3-,  or  h-year  averages. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  LINTERS  IMPORTS, 
NOVEMBER,  1955 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  linters  (mostly  felting  grades,  1-h) 
in  November  1955  amounted  to  17,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  decreasing 
about  15  percent  from  the  20,000  bales  imported  in  October  1955  .>  and 
returning  to  the  level  of  September  imports.    Linters  imports  in  November 
195U  amounted  to  15,000  bales. 

Imports  of  linters  into  the  United  States  during  the  k  months  August- 
November  1955  amounted  to  71*000  bales  or  20  percent  higher  than  the 
59*000  bales  imported  in  August -November  195^-*     Principal  sources  of 
linters  imported  into  the  United  States  in  August-November  1955,  with 
corresponding  195^-  figures  in  parentheses  were:    Mexico  ^9,000  bales 
(3^,000);  U.S.S.R.  12,000  (5,000);  Brazil  3,000  (6,000);  and  El  Salvador 
2,000  (200). 


U.  S.  COTTON  LINTERS  EXPORTS, 
NOVEMBER,  1955 

Exports  of  cotton  linters  (mostly  chemical  grades,  5~7)  from  the 
United  States  in  November  1955  amounted  to  39*000  bales  ( 500  pounds  gross). 
This  was  a  substantial  increase  over  the  exports  of  26,000  bales  in 
October  and  19,000  bales  in  September.    Linters  exports  in  November  19  5^ 
amounted  to  37,000  bales. 

United  States  exports  of  linters  for  the  h  months  August -November 
1955  amounted  to  111,000  bales  or  25  percent  higher  than  the  8 9, 000  bales 
exported  in  the  same  period  in  195^-     Principal  destinations  for  United 
States  linters  in  August -November  1955 ,  with  corresponding  195^-  figures 
in  parentheses  were:    Western  Germany  4l,000  bales  (26,000);  United 
Kingdom  3^,000  (l8,000);  Canada  10,000  (8,000);  Japan  10,000  ( 10,000); 
and  France  10,000  (20,000). 


RENEWED  INDONESIAN-CZECHOSLOVAK  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  INCLUDES  TOBACCO 

The  Indonesian-Czech  Trade  Agreement  was  extended  for  one  year  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  negotiations  held  in  Djakarta  on  July  26,  1955  between 
representatives  of  the  two  countries.    The  agreement  includes  the  equivalent 
of  $^2,000  worth  of  Indonesian  leaf  as  one  of  the  items  to  be  exported  in 
exchange  for  Czechoslovak  industrial  goods.    The  agreement  is  valid  from 
July  15,  1955  "to  July  lU,  1956,  and  provides  for  its  tacit  renewal  in  case 
neither  county  gives  notice  3  months  before  the  expiration  of  their  inten- 
tion to  terminate  the  pact. 
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INDONESIAN  TOBACCO  CROP  ESTIMATED 
k3  PERCENT  LOWER  THAN  195^ 

Due  to  heavy  rains  and  floods  in  Java,  the  1955  crop  of  Indonesian 
tobacco  is  estimated  at  52  percent  of  the  amount  produced  in  195^«     As  the 
major  part  of  "both  native  (Krossok)  and  Virginia  (flue-cured)  tobaccos  is 
grown  in  Java,  production  of  both  has  been  reduced  substantially.  Krossok 
production  in  1955  is  estimated  at  kO  percent  of  the  195^+  crop.  Virginia 
tobacco  fared  slightly  better  with  an  estimated  crop  of  10  million  pounds 
this  year  or  about  50  percent  of  the  output  in  195^.    Production  of 
Sumatran  cigar  leaf  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  did  the  various  types  grown 
in  Java  and  total  leaf  production  of  about  lk  million  pounds  is  expected. 

The  crop  of  Virginia  tobacco  has  been  reduced  in  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  with  only  small  portions  in  the  upper  grades  and  resultant  high 
prices  have  forced  several  small  cigarette  factories  to  close  down.  This 
has  been  a  severe  setback  to  the  Indonesian  Government's  program  to  supply 
all  requirements  of  Virginia  tobacco  from  domestic  production  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  will  attempt  to  import  additional  tobacco  this  year  to 
supplement  the  smaller  domestic  crop. 

Planting  of  the  1956  crop  has  not  yet  begun,  but  production  in  Java 
is  expected  to  return  to  previous  levels  as  only  small  areas  are  still 
affected  by  last  year's  floods.    Production  on  the  Sumatra  estates  may  be 
down  slightly  if  labor  unrest  and  difficulties  with  squatters  and  continue. 


U.S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  Indonesia  by  type:  Quantity 

and  value 


Type 

!  1952 

1953  : 

;  195^ 

'  Jan -Nov.  1955 

Flue -cured. . 
Other  

1,000 
pounds' 

1,000  ' 
dollars 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
dollars' 

1,000 
pounds 

: 1,000 
:  dollars 

1,000  : 1,000 
: pounds : dollars 

13,203- 
k 

:  87 
287 

'  8,57^ 

:        2  : 

35 
185 

12,^75- 
:  520 

'  8,316  • 
337  : 

'  9,7^ 
578- 

6,700 
381 

:8,270  :U,9U6 

626  :  108 
20  :  15 

•13,581 

8,796 

•12,995 

:  8,653  : 

10,326- 

7,081  • 

8,916  : 5,069 

Compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


INDIA  FORMS  TOBACCO 
PROMOTION  COUNCIL 

India's  Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry  formed  a  new  Export 
Promotion  Council  for  tobacco  at  Madras  on  January  20,  1956.     The  purpose 
of  this  organization  is  to  explore  new  markets  for  Indian  tobacco,  particu- 
larly in  the  East  European  countries.    The  Minister  also  suggested  that 
tobacco  be  one  of  the  commodities  whose  total  exports  may  be  increased  to 
finance  imports  of  steel  from  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  raising  the 
country's  foreign-exchange  earning  potential. 
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BELGIAN  TOBACCO  USINGS 
CONTINUE  DOWNWARD 

Total  factory  usings  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  Belgium  continued 
its  gradual  downward  trend  through  the  first  8  months  of  1955*    Usings  in 
the  production  of  cigars,  cigar illos  and  cigarettes  were  3-8>  5-8  and  2.k 
percent,  respectively,  above  the  comparable  period  in  195*+ •  However, 
leaf  used  in  the  production  of  smoking  mixtures,  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff 
were  3*1*  31*5  an(i  *+7»5  percent,  respectively,  below  January -August  195*+- 
The  total  decline  in  output  of  the  three  latter  products  exceeded  the 
increase  that  occurred  in  the  production  of  the  other  products. 


BELGIUM:     Quantities  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  used  in  the  production  of 
tobacco  products  during  the  January -August  periods,  195*+-55 


Product 

January -Augu s  t 

:  i95*+ 

January-August 

1955 

:          1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,003 

...:  1,989 

2,105 

...:  16,305 

:  16,695 

15,351 

lU,88l 

95 

:  66 

Snuff  

. . . :  223 

:  117 

3^,929 

:  3M67 

Source:    Bulletin  De  Statistique ,  October  1955 


MOZAMBIQUE  EXPANDING 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 

The  duty  preference  of  15  percent  on  light  tobaccos  extended  by 
Portugal  to  its  territories  and  the  market  development  work  of  the  Canadian 
Leaf  Tobacco,  Limited,  of  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia,  in  Western  European 
markets  is  stimulating  tobacco  production  in  Mozambique.    Leaf  production 
in  195*+-55  was  estimated  at  1.8  million  pounds,  about  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious year.    Grower  applications  for  1955-56  crop  are  reported  to  be  more 
numerous  than  for  the  preceding  crop.    The  Guild  (a  tobacco  producers 
cooperative  organization)  has  set  a  i960  goal  of  about  2k  million  pounds 
of  leaf  tobacco  of  which  less  than  2.2  million  pounds  will  be  of  the  dark 
types.    The  Guild  has  completed  the  construction  of  four  curing  barns  with 
attached  warehouses.    Leaf  tobacco  is  marketed  through  an  agency  of  the 
Canadian  Leaf  Tobacco,  Limited,  of  Salisbury,  on  a  5  percent  commission 
basis.    This  agency  has  been  successful  in  exporting  Chimoio  leaf  to  Western 
Germany,  Hong  Kong,  Australia,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Portugal  and  the  Nether- 
lands.   Mozambique  leaf  is  graded  in  accordance  with  the  Rhodesian  tobacco 
standards  by  two  Portuguese  and  one  Rhodesian  technician. 
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PHILIPPINE  CIGARETTE  CONSUMPTION 
DECLINES  IN  FIRST  HALF  OF  1955 

Cigarette  consumption  (in  the  Philippine  Republic)  as  indicated  by 
sales  of  internal  revenue  stamps  during  the  first  half  of  1955  totaled  7*5 
billion  pieces—down  3*6  percent  from  the  7*8  billion  consumed  during  the 
comparable  period  in  195^- •    Consumption  of  cigars  and  smoking  tobacco 
also  declined  2.8  and  k.6  percent,  respectively,  while  chewing  tobacco 
increased  7*9  percent  from  the  same  6  months  of  last  year. 


PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC:  Consumption  of  tobacco  products,  as  indicated  by 
sales  of  internal  revenue  stamps,  during  January-June  periods,  195^-55 


Product 

:        January -June 
195^ 

:  January-June 
1955 

Cigarettes  (Million  pieces) 

:             7,799  : 

:  7,519 

Cigars  (Million  pieces) 

:                  ^5.8  : 

:  ^.5 

Smoking  tobacco  ( 1,000  lbs.) 

:                19^  : 

185 

Chewing  tobacco  ( 1,000  lbs.) 

277  : 

299 

Source:     Journal  of  Philippine  Statistics,  July-September  1955 


BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATE  UP  l.k  MILLION  BAGS 

Brazilian  producers  are  marketing  the  largest  coffee  crop  since 
1938-39,  when  23.2  million  bags  were  despatched  from  farms  to  the  ports. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimates  that  more  than  20.6 
million  bags  of  coffee  will  be  registered  with  the  Brazilian  Coffee 
Institute  during  1955-56,  indicating  an  exportable  surplus  of  19-7 
million  bags  from  the  1955  harvest.     Including  3  million  bags  for  in- 
ternal unregistered  consumption,  the  total  harvest  for  the  marketing 
season  195 5- 56  would  reach  23.6  million  bags. 

If  total  coffee  distribution  (exports,  coastwise  shipments  and  port 
consumption)  for  1955-56  reaches  the  15.2  million  bags  of  1953-5^,  approx- 
imately 5.4  million  bags  will  be  added  to  carryovers  from  the  1955  harvest. 
Total  stocks  of  coffee  in  Brazil  on  June  30,  1956  will  increase  to  11. 9 
million  bags,  including  3.2  million  bags  of  coffee  held  by  the  government 
agency,  Comissao  de  Financiamento  da  Producao.    Registered  stocks  on 
December  31  totalled  15.3  million  bags  (including  off -market  stocks  of 
3.2  million  bags)  with  an  estimated  2.9  million  bags  to  be  registered 
after  December  31- 
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For  1956-57,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  forecasts  at  least 
9  million  bags  registered  production  for  Sao  Paulo  and  about  6.1  million 
bags  for  areas  other  than  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana.    No  forecast  has  been 
made  for  the  State  of  Parana.    Reports  from  Brazil  indicate  650,000  bags 
registered  output  for  Parana  in  1956-57 • 

The  Brazilian  Rural  Society  has  proposed  that  the  Government  pur- 
chase an  additional  3  million  bags  of  surplus  coffee  for  distribution 
during  the  short  crop  year  1956-57-    The  proposal  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  registrations  with  the  IBC  will  not  exceed  18  million  bags  dur- 
ing 1955-56  and  12  million  bags  during  1956-57- 

In  the  meantime,  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute  has  taken  firm  steps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  under -invoicing  of  coffee  shipments,  a  practice 
which  has  cost  the  government  considerable  exchange  this  season.  An 
order,  effective  January  12,  1956,  states,  "Whatever  the  exportation  port, 
the  coffees  'bebida  Rio'  (Rio  beverage)  that  possess  the  same  character- 
istics as  those  of  'estilo  Santos',  must  be  described  as  'bebida  Rio  - 
estilo  Santos',  and  the  sale  registration  will  conform  with  the  basic 
price  fixed  by  the  official  Coffee  Market  and  Merchandises  of  Santos  for 
those  'sem  descricao'." 

The  order,  in  effect,  states  that  henceforth  coffee  of  the  "Style 
Santos"  must  be  labeled  and  priced  for  export  as  such.    It  is  understood 
that  the  penalties  prescribed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  order  are 
severe.    The  coffee  trade  believes  that  this  measure  will  divert  coffee 
back  to  Santos  from  the  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Paranagua,  where  the 
larger  part  of  the  under -invoicing  was  allegedly  being  carried  on. 


Brazil:    Coffee  production,  1955-56  with  comparisons 


(1,000  bags  of  132.276  pounds  each) 


Production,  by 
area  of  Brazil 

Avers 

1935-36 
1939-^0 

iges 

1946-47 
1950-51 

1952-53 

1953-5^ 

195^-55 

1955-56 

Coffee  registered: 

15,03^ 
783 
6,982 

8,  4  16 

2,183: 

4,921 

7,185 
5,048 

3,867 

6,162 

3,199 
5,788 

7,333 
1,337 
5,836 

1/ 

8,742 
5,53^ 
6,33^ 

22,799 

15,520 

16,100 

15,149 

14,506 

20,610 

Exportable  Surplus  2/... 

21,564 

14,380 

15,200 

14,300 

13,700 

19,710 

:  25,3^0 

18,704 

19,170 

19,000 

17,600 

23,610 

1/  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  registrations  through  December  31,  1955- 
2/  Registrations,  less  coastwise  shipments  and  port  consumption. 
3/  Registrations,  plus  estimated  unregistered  consumption. 
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Brazil:    Coffee  registered  with  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute, 
July  1  -  December  31  and  July  1  -  June  30,  1953-54/1955-56. 


(1,000  bags  of  132.276  pounds  each) 


:      IBC  registrations 

Total 

registrations 

Primary  areas 

of 

:        through  Dec, 

31 

July -June 

production 

•1953-5^ 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1953-54 

1954-55. 

1955-56 

5,597 

6,430 

7,942  • 

6,162 

7,333 

8,742 

2,779 

1,232 

5,034 

'  3A99 

1,337 

5,534 

..:  4,293 

3,974 

4,734 

5,788 

5,836 

6,334 

'.12,669 

.11,636 

;17,710 

.15,1^9 

14,506 

;  20, 610 

1/  However,  through  December  31,  "the  following  quantities  were  despatched 
to  port  for  registration  in  Sao  Paulo:    1953-54  5.8  million  bags,  1954- 
55  6.8  million  bags,  and  1955-56  8.5  million  bags  (estimated). 


MEXICAN  COFFEE  CROP  ESTIMATED 
AT  1.4  .MILLION  BAGS 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimates  the  Mexican  coffee  crop  of 
1955-56  at  1.4  million  bags.    This  is  a  reduction  of  almost  l4  percent 
from  the  estimate  of  December  5  and  from  the  crop  of  1954-55  (1.6  million 
bags).    The  revised  estimate  for  1955-56,  which  is  the  only  revision  by 
FAS  since  its  December  5,  1955  estimate,  approximates  the  total  output  for 
1953-5^. 

Of  the  1.4  million  bags  produced,  1.2  million  bags  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  export.    The  revised  estimate  follows  reports  from  Mexico 
that  damage  from  strong  winds  and  rains,  and  excessive  humidity  thereafter, 
caused  rotting  and  heavy  damage  to  the  crop. 

Recent  reports  received  through  trade  channels  state  that  Mexico 1 s 
1955.56  coffee  crop  will  be  no  more  than  800,000  bags  for  export  (l.O  mil- 
lion bags  total  production).    The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimate  of 
1.4  million  bags  total  production  is  based  on  a  yield  of  365  kilos  per 
hectare.    The  average  yield  for  the  past  30  years  in  Mexico  is  U36  kilos 
per  hectare  and  the  lowest  yield  per  hectare  in  the  past  30  years  was  379 
kilos,  recorded  in  1931-32. 

Coffee  acreage  in  Mexico  has  increased  by  two-thirds  since  1946. 
This  increase  has  caused  yields  per  hectare  to  increase  by  almost  7  per- 
cent in  the  good  crop  years  and  by  almost  5  percent  in  the  off-years, 
despite  consistently  bad  weather  for  practically  every  season  since  1948-1+9. 

The  trend  of  yields  per  hectare  in  the  off-years  has  been  consistently 
upward  during  this  period.    Bad  weather  has  been  so  frequent  during  the 
past  8  years  that  the  effect    of  adverse  crop  conditions  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  trend  line  for  yields  per  hectare. 
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As  such,  the  effect  of  bad  weather  on  trend  is  diminished,  and  the 
primary  factors  now  influencing  yields  are  (l)  the  biannual  fluctua- 
tions characteristic    to  coffee  output  and  (2)  the  extent  of  new  plant- 
ings moving  into  production. 

While  the  effects  of  adverse  conditions  are  incorporated  in  the 
yield  figures  of  the  postwar  period,  the  effects  of  good  weather  are 
not,  simply  because  there  has  been  so  little  good  weather  reported. 
Any  series  of  excellent  crop  conditions  in  the  future  could  probably 
eliminate  the  biannual  drop  in  an  off-year  and  drive  yields  to  prewar 
levels  (h6l  kilos  per  hectare)  in  a  good  year. 


MEXICO:    Coffee  area  under  harvest,  average  yield  per  hectare  and 
total  coffee  production,  1925-26  to  date 


Crop  Year 


Area  under 
harvest 


Average  yield 
per  hectare 


Total 
production 


Average : 
1925/26 
1930/31 
1935/36 

19I40/I41 

Annual : 


1929/30 
193  V3  5 

1939 /ko 

I9M/U5 


19U6/V7 
I9I+7/I48 

19WU9 
19^9/50 

1950/51 
1951/52 
1952/53 
1953M  2/ 
195^/55  2/ 
1955/56  2/ 


(Hectares) 

87,8lU 

87,755 
120,105 
132,06^ 


135,^05 
135,5^4 
1^,721 
165,289 

167,159 
17^,738 
2014,935 
207,000 
223,000 
230,000 


(Kilograms) 

1+-65 
hhi 
K79 
kll 


I409 
392 
I408 

397 
klO 
I405 
I428 
l/  14-10 
1/  ^30 
1/  365 


(Bags  of  60  kilos) 

679,973 
6hk,2Q3 

959,267 
90^,236 


923,333 
886,116 
983,800 
1,093,250 
1,135,^33 
1,180,617 
1,1460  ,  600 
1,1415,000 
1,600,000 
1,1400  ,  000 


l/  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimates  from  state  figures. 
2/  Preliminary 


Source:     Official  Statistics  of  Mexico. 
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JAPAN  NEGOTIATES  FOR  RICE  IMPORTS 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

An  agreement  setting  forth  terms  of  rice  imports  into  Japan  from 
Burma  during  calendar  year  1956  was  signed  in  Tokyo  on  January  6.  Accord- 
ingly, Japan  is  to  import  250,000  tons  of  Burmese  rice  at  a  price  12  per- 
cent lower  than  in  1955*    Last  year  239,000  tons  were  imported  under  a 
similar  agreement  at  an  average  "base  price  of  k2£  Sterling  ($5.23  per  100 
pounds)  per  long  ton,  f.o.b.  Rangoon.    Rice  under  the  new  contract  is  to 
"be  imported  between  January  and  May  30,  1956,  before  the  monsoon  season 
starts. 

Quantities  of  grades  to  be  imported  under  the  agreement  are  as  follows : 
10  percent  broken,  5000  tons;  12  percent  "broken,  5,000  tons;  15  percent 
"broken,  150,000  tons,  and  25  percent  broken,  90,000  tons. 

A  triangular  "barter  deal  by  the  Philippine  Republic,  Japan,  and  Burma 
is  reported  in  which  20,000  tons  of  class  "D"  sugar  will  be  traded  by  the 
Philippines  in  exchange  for  20,000  tons  of  Burmese  rice  from  Japan.  The 
latter  country  will  in  turn  provide  Burma  with  merchandise.    This  20,000 
tons  apparently  will  he  in  addition  to  the  250,000  tons  under  the  1956 
contract. 

It  is  expected  that  a  similar  rice-import  agreement  between  Japan  and 
Thailand  will  soon  he  announced.    Trade  sources  indicate  that  200,000  to 
350,000  metric  tons  of  Thai  rice  will  be  purchased  at  a  price  of  about  12 
percent  "below  last  year,  comparable  with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
rice  from  Burma.     Japan  in  1955  purchased  300,000  tons  of  Thai  rice, 
mostly  5  percent  broken,  at  $1^3.00  per  ton  ($6.1+9  per  100  pounds),  f.o.b. 
Bangkok. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  256,000  tons  of  short-grain  rice 
planned  for  import  under  the  October  15,  1955  -  March  16,  1956,  budget 
was  purchased  by  January  15.     Of  these  purchases,  amounts  and  prices  are 
as  follows:     from  Mainland  China,  6l,800  metric  tons,  at  $157.35  per  ton 
($7.1^  per  100  pounds)  c.i.f.j  from  Spain,  ^9,680  tons,  $155-90  to  $156.50 
per  ton  ($7.07  -  $7.10)  c.i.f.j  from  Italy,  32,000  tons,  $156.50  per  ton 
($7.10)  c.i.f.j  and  from  Uruguay,  17,000  tons,  $158.50  ($7-19)  c.i.f., 
making  a  total  of  160,^480  metric  tons. 


ARGENTINE  1955-56  GRAIN  EXPORTS 
LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

Argentine  grain  exports  during  the  first  half  (July-December)  of  the 
1955-56  fiscal  year  amounted  to  only  2.k  million  metric  tons  as  compared 
with  3.8  million  tons  during  July-December  a  year  ago.    Exports  of  corn 
and  oats  were  much  lower  than  last-  year  hut  those  of  rye  and  barley  were 
much  higher.    Wheat  exports  remained  about  the  same. 
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The  bulk  of  the  wheat  exports  went  to  Brazil  and  other  Latin  American 
countries  and  virtually  all  of  the  balance  to  Europe.    Markets  in  Europe 
also  provided  the  outlet  for  all  of  the  rye,  corn,  oats  and  barley  exported 
thus  far  this  year.    Last  year,  Asia  and  Africa  took  some  of  the  wheat  and 
corn  but  thus  far  during  the  current  1955-56  fiscal  year  these  areas  have 
not  been  in  the  market  for  Argentine  grain  except  for  a  small  amount  of 
wheat  to  Lebanon. 


BURMESE  RICE  EXPORTS 
INCREASE  IN  1955 

Exports  of  rice  and  rice  products  from  Burma  in  calendar  year  1955 
totaled  1,671,000  long  tons  (l  long  ton  =  2,2l+0  pounds),  a  moderate  in- 
crease as  compared  with  approximately  1,550,000  tons  in  195^.    The  princi- 
pal countries  of  destination  were  India,  Malaya,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Satellites,  and  Indonesia. 


BURMA:     Milled  rice  exports,  by  country  of  destination,  1950-1955 


Country  of  : 
destination  : 

1950  ; 

1951 

;  1952  ; 

:  1953 

!  195^ 

:  1/  1955 

1,000  : 
long  tons: 

1,000 
long  tons 

1,000  : 
long  tons: 

1,000 
long  tons 

:  1,000 
long  tons 

:  1,000 
'long  tons 

Malaya-Singapore  : 
Hong  Kong  : 
United  Kingdom  : 
Ceylon  : 
India 

Indonesia  : 
Japan 

Ryukyu  Islands  : 
Macao 

Ghina  : 

Soviet  Union 

S.  U.  Satellites 

Africa  &  Middle  East. 

Other  Europe 

Mauritius 

Philippines 

West  Germany 

Other  countries 

26  ■ 
8  : 
8  ■ 
1+21  • 
:       190  • 
:       195  : 
:       169  i 

•    3/  : 

:          0  : 

:  0 
:  0 

1+1+  : 
23  : 
:        22  : 

:  1/ 
:          0  • 
:        72  ■ 

63 

=  2/ 

:        33  ■ 
:  372 
:  30h 

198  : 
:  150 

•  3/ 

:          0  : 
:  0 

0  ■ 
:  33 

:  2/ 

:       3/  ' 
:  3/ 

0 

106 

:        102  • 
21  • 
5^ 

:  235 
:       377  ' 
188  : 

:  151 
:          6  : 
:  0 

0 

:.  0 
0 

:  99  : 
:  7  : 
:         17  : 

30  : 
:          0  : 

18  : 

105 

28 

:  7 
:  ikQ 
:  11*8 

19I+  : 
:         158  : 
:          30  • 
:           h  i 
:           0  : 
:           0  : 
:  0 
:          53  : 
10  • 
kk  : 
:           0  • 
0  : 
10  : 

:  12 
:  2 
:  6 
:  17I+ 
628 
lk-0 
309 
:  1+0 

5 
0 
0 

:          0  : 
1+8  : 
:         38  : 
:         32  : 
:          0  : 
3  : 

\2j  2l+0 
:  35 
:2/  78 
:  208 
:  2I+5 
:  106 
:  239 
:  30 
:  7 
:  96 
11+1+ 
102 

V  31 

2/  1+5 

28 

:  12 

23 

2 

Total 

:    1,17B  : 

1,259 

:    1,305  : 

939  : 

1A3B  : 

1,671 

1/  Rice  and  rice- products. 

2/  Includes  a  large  amount  of  damaged,  broken  rice,  or  bran.     3/  If  any,  included 
in  other  countries,     hj  Includes  East  and  West  Africa,  7,000  tons;  Bahrein, 
6,000  tons;    Kuwait,  4,000  tons;  and  Saudi  Arabia,  11,000  tons. 


Compiled  from  Embassy  reports. 
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Estimated  quantities  of  rice  remaining  to  "be  shipped  during  1956 
covered  by  agreements  entered  into  in  1955  are  as  follows  (in  1,000  long 
tons):    Ceylon,  75;  Mauritius,  10;  U.S.S.R.,  55;  Indonesia,  h^>;  Hungary, 
15;  and  private  sales  mainly  to  Malaya,  50;  total,  250. 


BURMA.:    Terms  of  rice  exports,  "by  country  of  destination,  1955 


Country  of  j  Terms  y 

destination 

:  Long  : 
:  tons  : 

India  -.2^5,000:  hQt  per  ton  ($5-98  per  100  lbs.); 

:  (35f  ($^.36)  cash,  13f  ($1.62)  on  debts). 

Japan  :239,000:  per  ton  ($5.6l  per  100  lbs.),  but 

:  :  20,000  tons  at  lower  prices. 

Ceylon  :208,000:  U2f/ton  ($5-23)  convertible  sterling. 

Malaya  :2^0,000:  Wide  range  prices,  f25  ($3.12)  average. 

:  :  Large  amount  damaged,  broken  and  bran. 

Hong  Kong  :  35,000:  Around  35f/ton  ($^.36  per  100  lbs.). 

Philippines  :  12,000:  Barter  for  sugar. 

Indonesia  :106,000:  37f  ($l+.6l  per  100  lbs.)  cash. 

Ryukyus  :  30,000:  U.S.  $117.60  per  ton  ($5-26  per  100  lbs.). 

Macao  :     7,000:  Around  base  price. 

China  :  96,000:  ij-Of/ton  ($^.98):    20$  f  sterling;  2Of0 

:  :  Eastern  European  goods;  6<Jfo  Chinese  goods. 

Soviet  Union  :lUU,000:  ^2f/ton  ($5.23);  20$  f  sterling,  balance 

:  :  barter. 

Hungary  :  13,000:  Barter;  probably  same  as  U.S.S.R. 

Poland  :  18,500:  tef/ton  ($5-23  per  100  lbs.)  I95U-55  crop; 

:  :  2Cffo  cash,  balance  year's  credit  and  then 

:  :  probably  barter. 

Czechoslovakia  :  28,000:  Barter;  probably  same  as  U.S.S.R. 

East  Germany  :  ^2,000:  Mostly  broken  rice  -  low  price. 

West  Germany  :  23,000:  Barter  for  merchandise. 

Israel  :     2, hOO :  Barter . 

Mauritius  :  28,000:  ^Of/ton  ($^.98  per  100  lbs.)  convertible 

:  :  sterling. 

Africa  8s  Middle  East.:  30,500:  Around  base  price. 

Yugoslavia  :  13,000:  Part  gift. 

Belgium  :  13,000:  Brokens  and  bran;  average  25f/ton  ($3-12). 

Denmark  &  France  :     1,000:  Around  base  price. 

Netherlands  :  18,000:  Brokens  and  bran;  average  25f/ton  ($3.12). 

United  Kingdom  :  78,^00:  Mostly  bran  and  brokens. 


1/  The  base  price  is  f.o.b.  Rangoon  for  Ngasein  Small  Mills  Special 

{h-2  percent  brokens)  with  differential  for  other  types  and  qualities 
by  negotiation. 
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SUGAR  SALES  BY  TAIWAN 
DURING  1956 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Taiwan  (Formosa)  Sugar  Corporation, 
C.  T.  Yang,  informed  the  press  on  January  18  that  over  200,000  tons 
(220,000  short  tons)  of  sugar  had  been  sold  for  export  "by  Taiwan  in  less 
than  20  days  of  this  year. 

He  stated  that  the  Corporation  had  recently  been  awarded  two  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  sugar  to  Iran  and  Pakistan,  with  the  amounts  being 
100,000  tons  (110,000  short  tons)  and  20,000  tons  (22,000  short  tons) 
respectively.    He  added  that  sugar  sold  to  other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East,  brought  total  sales  to  more  than  200,000  (220,000 
short  tons)  in  less  than  a  month. 

These  figures  do  not  include  sales  to  Japan,  and  Yang  said  that 
200,000  tons  (220,000  short  tons)  of  sugar  would  be  shipped  to  that 
country  under  a  contract  signed  last  year.    He  also  stated  that  exports 
of  Taiwanese  sugar  this  year  are  expected  to  reach  around  800,000  tons 
(880,000  short  tons)  and  that  for  this  reason  the  non-Communist  Republic 
of  China  had  submitted  a  proposal  for  withdrawal  from  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement. 


CORRECTION  --  Cotton:     In  table  of  United  States  cotton  exports 
by  countries  of  destination  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  January  23, 
1956,  Page  82,  world  total  for  195^  should  have  been  3,585,000  500 -pound 
bales  (not  3,385,000). 


NEW  ZEALAND 
WOOL  PRICES 

The  New  Zealand  wool  auctions  were  resumed  in  January  after  the  holi- 
day recess  with  prices  k  to  5  cents  per  pound,  clean  basis,  above  December 
averages.     In  contrast  to  Australian  wool  prices  (and  merino  wool  prices 
in  general  which  are  10  to  15  percent  below  a  year  ago)  New  Zealand  cross- 
bred values  are  approximately  equal  to  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Sales  of  wool  through  December  at  auction  centers  totaled  383,000  bales 
(38  percent  of  the  prospective  1955-56  clip).    The  average  price  during  this 
period  was  k  percent  less  than  during  the  comparable  period  of  the  previous 
season. 
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MEW  ZEALAND:    Cost  of  selected  types  of  good  average  topmaking  wools 
sold  at  auction  centers  and  landed  Boston, . 1955-56  season  \J 


(Clean  "basis) 


Center 

:  Date 

;  TYPES 

:     65  2/  ; 

79  3/ 

;  93  V 

114  5/ 

— 

|   U.  S.  dollars  per  pound  ■ 

Dunedin  : 

Oct.  24-26  ; 

:      1.02  : 

.98  : 

.88  : 

.79 

Christchurch 

:Oct.  31  ' 

:      1.06  : 

1.01 

:  .91 

:  .79 

Auckland 

Nov.  11 

:  .87 

:  .79 

Napier  * 

:Nov.  16-18 

:  .88 

:  .79 

Wanganui 

Nov.  23  : 

:  .88 

:  .79 

Wellington  : 

:Nov.  28 

i      .69  : 

•  .82 

Christchurch 

Dec.  5  : 

:  1.07 

:  1.01 

:  .89 

:  .85 

Timaru  : 

Dec.  9  : 

1.08  : 

:  1.02 

:      .89  • 

:  .85 

Wanganui  : 

Jan .  11  : 

.93 

:  .88 

Auckland  ; 

Jan .  16  : 

;  1 

1 

:      .93  : 

:  .87 

Naysier  : 

Jan.  23  : 

:  .92 

:  .85 

2/  Extra  fine  halfbreds,  58/60-estimated  yield  64  percent. 
3/  Fine  halfbreds,  56/58-estimated  yield  68  percent. 


"KJ  Halfbreds,  50/56-estimated  yield  71  percent. 
5/  Medium  crossh 
"of  No  quotation. 


5/  Medium  cros shreds,  46/50-estimated  yield  7^  percent. 


Source:    Nev  Zealand  Wool  Commission. 


SERIOUS  MEAT  SHORTAGE 
IN  MOZAMBIQUE 

The  Portugese  Possession  of  Mozambique  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa, 
is  experiencing  a  serious  meat  shortage. 

Cattle  "breeders  boycotted  the  municipal  slaughterhouse  at  Lourenco 
Marques  (the  leading  city)  and  forced  the  Government  to  raise  the  controlled 
prices  for  cattle.    However,  many  factors  such  as  mounting  costs,  increased 
population,  greater  use  of  cattle  as  draft  animals,  rising  living  standards 
of  natives  accompanied  by  increased  demand  for  meat,  and  the  relative  attrac- 
tiveness of  other  types  of  farming  have  contributed  to  the  situation. 

Cattle  producers  state  that  conditions  have  reached  such  a  critical 
state  that  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  country  meat  will  be  scarce  for 
the  next  8  to  10  years,  and  Mozambique  officials  are  inclined  to  agree.  The 
country  has  a  population  of  around  6  million. 
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The  Government  has  recommended  that  the  Import  Control  Board  seek 
external  sources  of  supply  for  frozen  meat.    The  supply  situation  has 
brought  about  a  sharp  reduction  in  meat  exports,  which  were  principally 
to  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Goa,  and  to  vessels  calling  at 
Mozambique.    In  195^  exports  of  meat  were  310,000  pounds,  one-third  the 
1953  figure,  and  were  only  9^>600  pounds  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1955. 

The  Import  Control  Board  is  interested  in  live  cattle  or  frozen 
meat  which  could  be  offered  to  consumers  at  a  retail  price  ranging  from 
2k  cents  to  32  cents  per  pound.    The  obstacle  to  imports  from  the  United 
States  is  the  Mozambique  shortage  of  dollars.    Suppliers  must 
be  willing  to  accept  payment  in  sterling  and  "soft"  currencies. 

LARD  EXPORTS  TO  WEST  GERMANY 
COULD  BE  INCREASED 

United  States  lard  exports  to  West  Germany  during  1956  are  expected 
to  continue  large.    But,  the  movement  of  lard  could  possibly  be  increased. 
These  are  the  principal  conclusions  reached  after  a  first  hand  study  of 
the  W:-st  German  market. 

West  Germany  is  the  third  largest  United  States  export  market  for 
lard  and  is  the  largest  foreign  outlet  for  fatbacks.    In  recent  years 
slaughter  of  hogs  in  West  Germany  has  increased,  and  the  need  for  imported 
lard  and  fatbacks  has  declined.    However,  imports  of  lard  still  represent 
a  substantial  part  of  West  German  consumption.    A  significant  portion  of 
all  fatbacks  consumed  continues  to  be  imported. 

The  United  States  supplied  63  percent  of  the  West  German  lard  im- 
ports during  195*4-  and  held  a  considerably  larger  share  of  the  market  dur- 
ing 1955  when  lard  imports  from  the  United  States  bought  with  government- 
allocated  "free  dollars"  were  allowed  for  the  first  time.    Lard  exports 
to  West  Germany  from  the  United  States  in  195^  totaled  almost  50  million 
pounds  compared  with  3^4-  million  a  year  earlier.     During  the  first  11 
months  of  1955,  the  latest  period  for  which  data  are  available,  exports 
totaled  over  58  million  pounds.    With  dollars  being  made  available  for 
lard  purchases,  the  volume  of  lard  moving  from  the  United  States  to  that 
market  in  1956  is  expected  to  continue  at  least  as  large  as  1955* 

Large  domestic  production,  low  prices  and  large  consumption  of  mar- 
garine are  the  principal  factors  limiting  lard  sales  to  West  Germany. 
Consumption  of  margarine  has  increased  each  year  and  now  exceeds  21 
pounds  per  person  per  year.    The  general  trend  of  lard  consumption  per 
person  has  been  downward. 

The  present  tariff  rate  virtually  prohibits  imports  of  United  States 
brands  of  lard  in  cartons.    The  duty  on  lard  imported  in  bulk  and  melted 
in  West  Germany  is  10  percent  ad  valorem.    However,  the  rate  for  imported 
refined  lard  in  consumer  packages  is  20  percent  of  the  c.i.f.  value  plus 
a  k  percent  Equalization  Turnover  Tax  (calculated  on  the  c.i.f.  value  plus 
the  duty). 
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The  export  of  subsidized  lard  from  France  to  West  Germany  has  de- 
creased sales  from  the  United  States  through  regular  commercial  channels. 
The  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Denmark  are  also  competitors  for  the  market. 

Imports  of  fatbacks  are  closely  controlled  by  the  government.  Im- 
port licenses  are  required,  and  importers  must  buy  premium  dollars  to 
purchase  these  products  from  the  United  States.    United  States  fatbacks 
are  very  desirable  from  a  price  and  quality  standpoint.    However,  subsi- 
dized exports  of  light,  frozen  derined  backs  from  France  have  offered 
considerable  competition  against  private  firms  in  the  United  States  for 
the  export  business. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  West  German  lard  consumption  can 
be  increased  and  exports  from  the  United  States  increased: 

(1)  Good  lard  sells  itself.    The  lard  exported  should  be  a  fresh 
product,  free  from  excess  moisture,  packed  in  new  or  freshly  painted 
reconditioned  drums.    Importers  would  like  to  have  the  date  of  pro- 
duction stenciled  on  the  drums.    They  want  the  tare  and  gross  weight  on 
the  drums  to  be  accurate. 

(2)  Lard  needs  to  be  advertised  and  its  sales  promoted.    As  there 
is  little  consumer  advertising  now  being  conducted,  modest  sums  spent 
for  advertising  and  promotion  probably  would  give  large  returns  in 
increased  sales  volume . 

(3)  United  States  firms  may  consider  holding  stocks  of  lard  in  West 
Germany  for  sale  on  a  day-to-day  basis.     This  would  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies for  lard  melters  at  any  time,  and  eliminate  the  need  for  the  melters 
to  buy  lard  in  nearby  countries  for  quick  delivery  during  a  period  of 
about  21  days  in  which  lard  from  the  United  States  is  in  transit. 

(h)  It  may  be  desirable  to  give  technical  assistance  to  lard  remelting 
plants  in  West  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  improve  their  pro- 
duct, pack  it  more  attractively,  and  reduce  their  costs.    Any  progress 
toward  reducing  costs  and  enhancing  the  consumer  acceptance  of  their 
product  will  be  a  net  gain  to  United  States  producers,  since  the  United 
States  holds  such  a  large  share  of  the  market. 

(5)  The  practicability  and  feasibility  of  exporting  lard  to  West 
Germany  in  bulk  tanks  should  be  studied  as  a  possible  way  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  the  cost  of  preparing  lard  for  sale  in  West 
Germany. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL 
RECEIPTS  AND  DISPOSALS 

Receipts  of  Australian  wool  into  store  (including  carry-over)  totaled 
3,^-92,220  bales  during  the  July  1-December  31  period  of  the  1955/56  season. 
This  was  an  increase  of  292,000  bales  over  the  comparable  period  of  195^« 
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Total  disposals  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  current  season 
were  9.2  percent  above  last  season.    The  quantity  of  wool  in  store  un- 
sold totaled  1,55^,857  bales  on  December  31,  1955*    This  was  an  increase 
of  129,561  bales  over  a  year- earlier. 

AUSTRALIA:    Wool  receipts  and  disposals  July  1  to  December  31,  1955 

with  comparisons 


(1,000  bales) 


Receipts  into  Store 

Total 
Sales 

In  store 
unsold  on 
Dec.  31 

New  Clip 

Carryover 

Total 

Percent  : 

increase 

1955  over  195^. 

l/  3,^36  : 
2/  3, 155  : 

8.9 

57  : 
^5 

26.7 

3,^92 
3,200 

9-1 

1,937  : 
1,775  : 

:  9-1 

1,555 
1,^25 

9-1 

l/  Includes  26,335  bales  received  from  resale. 
2/  Includes  27,608  bales  received  from  resale. 


Source:    National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  of  Australia. 

The  Australian  wool  clip  for  the  1955-56  wool  year  is  estimated  at 
l,klk  million  pounds  greasy  basis,  compared  with  1,288  million  pounds 
for  195^-55.    If  this  estimate  is  realized,  about  770  million  pounds  of 
wool,  greasy  basis,  will  be  available  for  export  sales  during  the  6  month 
period  beginning  January  1  and  ending  June  30,  1956. 

During  the  January-June  period  of  1955  approximately  725  million 
pounds  of  wool  were  available  for  export  sales  in  Australia  of  which 
some  710  million  were  sold.    Thus  the  potential  supplies  for  sale  during 
the  6  month  period  January- June  1956  are  estimated  at  10.6  percent  above 
the  corresponding  period  of  1955* 

The  Australian  wool  auction  prices  during  the  September -Dec ember 
period  of  1955  were  15  to  20  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Current  prices 
are  10  to  15  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Owing  to  the  larger  quantities 
sold  however,  the  total  amounts  realized  from  sales  during  the  July  1,  - 
December  31,  1955  period  were  less  than  10  percent  below  those  of  the 
comparable  period  of  195^.    Should  the  current  price  level  be  maintained 
through  June  of  this  year  the  1955-56  season  will  be  a  relatively  profit- 
able one  for  Australian  wool  growers. 
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ADDITIONAL  CREDIT  FACILITIES 
FOR  COLOMBIAN  CATTLEMEN 

Cattlemen  in  the  Barranquilla  area  of  Colombia  nave  exhibited  a 
strong  interest  in  the  opening  of  a  new  subsidiary  of  the  Banco  Popular. 
This  new  subsidiary  bank,  known  as  the  Banco  Popular  Ganadero,  will 
specialize  in  dealings  with  cattlemen.     It  is  capitalized  at  $1.5 
million.    The  new  bank  will  use  space  in  branches  of  the  Caja  de  Credito 
Agrario  and  Banco  Popular.    Loans  will  be  available  for  sums  up  to  $30>000 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  8  years  at  interest  rates  up  to  8  percent. 
The  new  bank  has  promised  to  give  speedier  and  more  efficient  service  than 
heretofore  available. 


URUGUAY  INCREASES 
MEAT  EXPORTS 

New  regulations  to  encourage  the  export  of  beef  were  recently 
announced  in  Uruguay. 

A  quota  of  Q.k  million  pounds  (3500  MT.)  of  beef  for  export, 
authorized  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  last  October  has  been  completed. 
Upon  completion  of  this  slaughter  an  additional  export  quota  of  Q.k 
million  pounds  of  carcasses  was  authorized.    An  exchange  rate  of  ^,.0k 
pesos  to  the  dollar  was  set  for  export  of  the  second  Q.k  million  pounds. 
The  rate  for  the  first  Q.k  million  and  the  rate  for  any  additional  ship- 
ments will  be  1.519  pesos  to  the  dollar.    In  addition  an  export  bonus 
is  paid  depending  on  world  prices. 

The  latter  part  of  1955  was  the  first  time  during  the  year  that 
slaughter  cattle  entered  Uruguayan  markets  in  appreciable  numbers.  The 
packers  are  operating  on  full-time  basis. 

As  another  means  of  encouraging  exports  the  National  Council  of 
Government  in  late  1955  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  Ministry  of 
Livestock  and  Agriculture  under  urgent  circumstances  to  fix  export  prices 
for  frozen  beef  and  mutton.    These  prices  have  not  been  made  public  up  to 
the  present  time. 


SPANISH  OFFICIALS  IMPRESSED 
BY  QUALITY  OF  U.  S.  MEATS 

The  consignment  of  boneless  beef  recently  purchased  under  an  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  program  has  arrived  in  Spain. 
Officials  of  various  Spanish  governmental  agencies  were  highly  impressed 
with  its  excellent  quality  as  well  as  the  close  degree  of  adherence  to  all 
specifications . 
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The  meat,  which  had  been  shipped  from  New  York  City  by  the  largest 
meat  packer  in  the  United  States ,  was  delivered  to  Barcelona  on  January 
20  and  was  to  be  offered  for  sale  the  week  of  January  23 . 


ECUADOR  TO  BUY 
U.  S.  CATTLE 

It  has  been  reported  that  Serviceo  Cooperativo  Interamericano  de 
Agriculture ,  and  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento  both  of  Quito ,  Ecuador , 
are  interested  in  purchasing  $1  million  worth  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Serviceo  also  is  interested  in  purchasing  an  additional  number  of 
cattle  to  a  value  of  $20,000  for  stocking  a  livestock  demonstration  farm 
near  Quito. 

Interested  persons  can  communicate  with,  Richard  E.  Waters,  Serviceo 
Cooperativo  or  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento  in  Quito  regarding  the  pro- 
posed purchases. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 
REPORTS  LARGE  WHEAT  CROP 

Latest  estimates  place  the  1955-56  wheat  crop  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  at  2h.k  million  bushels,  one  of  the  largest  harvests  of  all  time. 
A  crop  of  this  size  would  exceed  the  195^-  production  by  k.6  million 
bushels  and  is  9.3  million  bushels  above  the  small  19^-5-^9  average. 

The  larger  crop  will  reduce  the  country's  import  requirements  some- 
what.    Imports  of  wheat  including  flour  in  195^-55  (July- June)  amounted 
to  6.9  million  bushels.    The  bulk  of  the  imports  were  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


ITALIAN  WALNUT  CROP  ESTIMATE  UP 

Contrary  to  early  season  expectations,  the  1955  commercial  walnut 
crop  in  Italy  has  turned  out  to  be  an  exceptionally  large  one.    The  1955 
crop  is  now  estimated  at  30,000  short  tons,  unshelled  basis,  compared  with 
the  small  I95I+  crop  of  12,700  tons  and  the  average  (19U8-52)  of  22,500 
tons.    In  addition  to  the  high  yield,  quality  this  year  was  far  better 
than  last  when  insect  damage  and  mold  deterioration  were  of  serious 
proportions . 

The  walnut  market  has  been  good  with  prices  currently  on  a  level 
comparable  to  those  of  a  year  ago.    However,  the  large  harvest  may  present 
some  problems  in  disposal.    Late  January  f.o.b.  prices  were  as  follows: 
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per  pound 


Piedmonte ,  shelled 


Light  halves 
pieces 

Amber  halves 
pieces 


$.63 
•  57 

M 


In  general ,  prices  have  receded  somewhat  from  their  November  high. 
For  example ,  shelled  Piedmonte  walnuts  were  selling  for  $.50  in  September , 
$.6l  in  mid-November,  and  have  since  leveled  off  at  $.57-     Italian  shippers 
expect  little  price  change  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.    Exports  in 
1955-56  may  exceed  12,000  tons;  in  comparison,  195^-55  exports  totalled 
8,8^6  tons. 


ITALIAN  FILBERT  CROP  ESTIMATE  UP 

The  1955  commercial  filbert  outturn  in  Italy  has  exceeded  the  earlier 
forecast  by  about  11  percent,  and  is  now  estimated  at  50,000  short  tons, 
unshelled  basis.    The  195^  crop  -  the  short  one  in  the  2-year  high  and  low 
cycle  -  was  estimated  at  only  23,000  tons.    Average  production  (19^-8-52) 
is  30,000  tons.    Weevil  infestation  was  reportedly  only  6-8  percent,  com- 
pared with  12-15  percent  on  the  average,  and  even  as  much  as  30-^+0  percent 
in  times  of  a  short  crop. 

Filbert  prices  have  receded  from  their  pre-Christmas  high  of  about 
$.68  per  pound,  shelled,  and  late  January  f.o.b.  prices  were  quoted  at 
$.63-. 65  for  Long  Naples,  $.65  to  .66  for  Round-shelled  Sicilians,  and  $.65 
for  Avellinos.    Exports  in  1955-56  may  amount  to  16,500  tons;  in  195^-55 
they  totalled  13>779  tons.    End-of -season  stocks  next  August  may  exceed 
8,000  tons,  compared  with  beginning  stocks  of  only  2,200  tons. 


YUGOSLAVIA  RESUMES  PRUNE 
EXPORTS  TO  SOVIET  BLOC 

On  January  6,  1956,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia  signed  a  trade  agree- 
ment which  provides  for  the  movement  of  $35^000,000  of  goods  each  way  in 
1956.     Included  in  the  agreement  is  provision  for  the  shipment  of  8,80C 
tons  of  prunes  from  Yugoslavia  to  the  U.S.S.R.    Trade  agreements  have  been 
signed  or  are  in  process  of  being  negotiated  with  the  other  communist 
countries,  under  which  quantities  of  Yugoslav  prunes  will  likely  also  be 
shipped. 
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Of  significance  to  the  United  States  export  trade  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  19^-9-5^  period  -  when  Yugoslav  prunes  had  no  outlets  in  eastern  Europe  - 
Yugoslavia  developed  new  export  outlets  in  western  Europe.    Yugoslav  prunes 
were  shipped  for  the  first  time  in  large  quantities  during  those  years  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  Finland,  and  Norway;  also  shipments  by  the 
Yugoslavs  to  their  traditional  markets  increased  during  this  period. 

Exports  of  Yugoslav  prunes  have  ranged  from  9,000  to  21,000  tons 
annually  during  the  years  1951-5^->  and  in  the  first  9  months  of  1955  they 
amounted  to  l8,7l6  tons.    With  the  level  of  Yugoslav  prune  exports  expected 
to  continue  in  approximately  this  range,  some  diversion  of  shipments  from 
west  to  east  will  be  necessary  to  enable  fulfillment  of  the  new  trade 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 


TURKISH  FILBERT  AND  WALNUT  CKUP 
ESTIMATES  UNCHANGED 

Recent  reports  from  Turkey  still  indicate  the  1955  commercial  filbert 
crop  as  50,000  short  tons,  unshelled,  compared  with  the  195^  record-large 
crop  of  125,000  tons  and  the  19^8-52  average  of  67,000  tons. 

Exports  of  Turkish  filberts  for  the  period  September  through  December 
1955  were  reported  as  totalling  ^-9,000  short  tons,  unshelled  basis.  Nearly 
all  of  this  quantity  is  believed  to  have  consisted  of  shelled  nuts.  This 
export  total  includes  about  13,600  tons,  unshelled  basis,  of  195i+-crop 
filberts. 

The  1955-crop  exportable  surplus  of  Turkish  walnuts  is  still  estimated 
at  about  2,000  short  tons,  unshelled  basis.    Exports  of  1955-crop  walnuts 
till  December  1  have  been  reported  as  kk2  tons  unshelled  and  127  tons  shelled. 


INCREASED  CHILEAN  FRUIT 
EXPORTS  EXPECTED 

Stimulated  by  a  more  favorable  exchange  rate,  exporters  in  Chile  ex- 
pect exporting  large  quantities  of  apples  and  other  fresh  fruits  particularly 
to  West  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Sweden.    However,  a  shortage  of  refrigerated 
shipping  space  in  European  trade  is  causing  some  concern  in  trade  circles. 

The  following  list  of  fresh  fruits  are  freely  exportable  under  the 
decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Economy:    Watermelons,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  grapes,  cherries,  and  melons.    Fresh  apples  are  subject  to  an  export 
quota  of  900,000  boxes. 

Approximate  dates  of  the  export  season  are:     Apples,  March  10  to  June 
30;  pears,  March  to  June;  and  grapes,  February  10  to  April. 
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IRAQI  DATE  PRICES 
TO  BE  LOWER 

The  Iraq  Dates  Trading  Company  charter  for  the  monopoly  of  the  export 
of  Basra  dates  has  "been  renewed  for  an  additional  3  years.    The  decision 
to  renew  the  charter  followed  negotiations  participated  in  by  the  Ministry 
of  Economics ,  date  growers ,  date  packers,  the  Date  Association,  and  the 
Iraq.  Dates  Trading  Company. 

The  terms  of  the  new  concession  represent  a  compromise  among  the  views 
of  the  Central  Government,  interested  in  avoiding  the  necessity  of  further 
loans  or  subsidies  to  the  Basra  date  industry;  the  IDT  Company,  and  its 
principal  share  holder,  the  Date  Association,  who  wish  to  see  the  trade 
placed  on  a  sound  commercial  basis,  and  hence  would  like  to  establish 
relatively  low  prices  to  the  growers;  and  the  growers  and  packers,  who  are 
feeling  the  pinch  of  mounting  labor  and  other  costs.    Prices  set  for  the 
1956  season  under  the  new  agreement  are  as  follows: 

Hallawis  -  $35-00  per  short  ton  (previously  $50.00) 
Khadrawis      -    $30.00    "        "        "     (  "  $50.00) 

Sayers  -    $27.00    "        "        "     (  "  $41.00) 

Zahedis  -    $22.00  " 

These  prices  are  for  dates  delivered  at  the  packing  stations,  with  the 
grower  paying  for  transport  to  packing  stations.    The  export  tax  previously 
assessed  on  dates  will  be  cancelled,  and  a  storage  tax  of  6h  cents  per  short 
ton  will  be  paid  for  dates  purchased  by  the  Company,  but  stored  by  the 
growers . 

The  capital  of  the  Company  will  be  increased  to  $2,800,000,  of  which 
$1,^-00,000  will  have  been  contributed  by  the  Date  Association. 

Despite  the  sharp  reduction  in  prices,  local  authorities  still  fear 
marketing  difficulties.    Surpluses  of  inferior  dates  continue  to  accumulate 
for  which  no  market  for  human  consumption  can  be  found,  and  various  pro- 
posals for  developing  industrial  by-products  (i.e.,  alcohol,  cattle  feed, 
syrup,  and  sugar)  are  encountering  serious  obstacles.    Meanwhile,  many 
growers  are  concerned  lest  the  progressive  exodus  of  the  peasants  to  urban 
centers  may  leave  them  without  sufficient  labor  at  acceptable  wages  to 
maintain  the  groves,  pollinate  the  trees,  and  harvest  the  crop. 

By  the  end  of  December,  approximately  90  percent  of  the  1955  crop 
boxed  dates,  destined  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  had  been  shipped. 
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WORLD  PRICES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets 
with  comparisons  (U.  S.  cents  per  pound) 


Butter  ; 

Cheese 

Country,  market  and  : 

Quotations  : 

Quotations 

description  : 

Date  : 

Price: 

Month  : 
earlier: 

Year  : 
earlier: 

Date  : 

Price: 

Month  1 
earlier- 

Year 
earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London)  .: 
New  Zealand  finest  grade  : 
New  Zealand  finest  white  : 

Dec.  29; 

50.^  : 

50.5  : 

^5.6  : 

Dec.  29: 

33.8 

33.8  ■ 

22.8 

Australia  (Sydney)  : 
Choicest  butter  : 
Choicest  cheddar 

Dec.  31: 

^5.3  ! 

^5.3  : 

hl.Q  \ 

Dec.  31: 

27.5 

27.5 

•  25.7 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin)  ; 
Creamery  butter  (bulk)  j 
Cheese  : 

:  Dec.  30; 

kS.9  \ 

1+8.9  : 

.  kQ.9  • 

Dec. 30 

30.8  ! 

30.8 

:  30.8 

Denmark  (Copenhagen) 

;  Dec.  22; 

50.2  - 

50.2 

:  ^3.9 

: 

- 

France  (Paris) 

Charentes  Creamery  butter 

: Dec. 31 

:96.1 

9^.6 

81.8 

:  — 

- 

Germany  (Kempten) 
Markenbutter 

Dec. 21 

^66.8 

:  66.8 

!  63.6 

: 

- 

- 

: 

United  States 

92-score  creamery  (N.Y.) 
Cheddar  (Wisconsin) 

: Dec. 30 

:58.8 

:  58.8 

60.5 

: Dec. 30 

:31.8 

:31.8 

:  32.5 

Netherlands  (Leeuwarden) 
Creamery  butter 
Full  cream  Gouda 
Edam  kO  percent 

: Dec. 31 

:  55-9 

:  ^9-9 

: Dec. 23 
: Dec. 23 

:25.6 
:22.1 

:2k.k 
:22.0 

:  27. k 
:  2k. 3 

Belgium  (Hasselt) 

:Dec.29 

':Qh.9 

':  83.7 

!  82.^ 

Canada  (Montreal) 
1st  grade  creamery 
Ontario  white 

: Dec. 17 

'i^Q.k  . 

i  58.5 

:  61.2 

:Dec.l6 

:30.2 

:30.0 

:  30.0 

Source:     Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 
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AUSTRALIA  HAD  GOOD  DAIRY 
YEAR  IN  1955 

Conditions  in  the  dairying  districts  of  Australia  were  extremely 
favorable  throughout  most  of  1955*    Rainfall  was  well  above  average  in 
practically  all  areas,  resulting  in  excellent  pastures  during  the  autumn, 
winter  and  spring  seasons.    As  a  consequence,  whole  milk  production  was 
up  sharply,  despite  practically  no  change  in  dairy  cattle  numbers  from 
the  previous  year.    For  the  first  ten  months  of  1955 >  (the  latest  period 
for  which  information  is  available),  milk  production  was  10  percent  above 
that  of  the  same  period  of  195^-  • 

Most  of  the  increased  milk  production  was  used  for  butter  manufacture, 
output  of  which  during  January-October,  1955  increased  approximately  lh 
percent  over  comparable  195^-*    Besides  the  increase  in  milk  production, 
the  decline  in  the  use  of  whole  milk  for  cheese  and  condensery  products 
contributed  to  this  greatly  expanded  butter  output.    Marketing  difficulties 
and  lower  returns  from  cheese  and  condensery  items  when  compared  with  butter 
caused  output  of  these  products  to  drop  still  further,  continuing  the  trend 
which  began  in  195^+ •    With  strong  competition  from  other  important  dairy 
countries  in  world  markets,  it  is  possible  that  Australia's  production  of 
cheese  and  condensery  products  will  continue  at  a  low  level  in  the  coming 
year. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  contract  with  the  British  Ministry  of  Food 
on  July  1,  1955 )  Australia  entered  the  "free"  market  for  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus butter  and  cheese.    With  the  removal  of  the  protection  of  the  fixed 
contract  price,  the  products  became  subject  to  the  full  effect  of  market 
conditions.    When  marketing  was  resumed  on  a  trader-to-trader  basis,  butter 
and  cheese  prices  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  plunged  downward,  among 
other  reasons  because  of  the  accumulated  stocks  held  by  the  British  Ministry 
of  Food.    However,  the  very  dry  summer  in  most  producing  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  caused  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  dwindle  sharply  and 
prices  to  improve.    With  this  increase  in  prices,  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  year  appear  more  favorable. 

SO.  RHODESIA  EXPECTS  TO  SELL 
MILK  IN  NO.  RHODESIA 

Southern  Rhodesian  farmers  expect  to  be  able  to  market  fluid  milk  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  within  6  months.    The  Southern  Rhodesian  Dairy  Marketing 
Board  and  the  Cooperative  Creameries  of  Northern  Rhodesia  have  been  con- 
ducting experiments  on  the  bulk  transportation  of  milk  from  Salisbury  to 
Lusaka.    Eventually  they  hope  to  be  able  to  transport  the  milk  in  pasteur- 
ized form,  but  before  all  difficulties  are  overcome  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
milk  will  be  introduced  into  Northern  Rhodesia  in  sterilized  form. 
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DUTCH  SET  MILK  PRICES 

The  Netherlands  Government  has  just  announced  the  new  guaranteed 
producers'  milk  prices  would  he  set  at  $2.67  a  hundred  weight,  "based  on 
3.7  percent  fat  content  milk.    Farmers  in  sand  soil  areas  will  he  guaran- 
teed 20  cents  a  hundredweight  additional,  bringing  their  guaranteed  price 
to  $2.87  a  hundredweight. 

These  new  guaranteed  prices  are  retroactive  to  November  1,  1955,  and 
will  be  in  effect  until  October  31,  1956.    The  price  represents  an  increase 
to  producers  of  only  5  cents  a  hundredweight  and  has  been  subject  to  con- 
siderable criticism  by  farmers  and  the  press. 

In  spite  of  efforts  of  the  dairy  trade  to  abolish  the  standardization 
of  milk  for  fluid  consumption  at  the  2.5  percent  butterfat,  the  Government 
has  remained  firm.     (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  23,  1956).  The 
retail  price  has  been  continued  at  7*5  cents  a  quart  for  fluid  milk  at  2.5 
percent  butterfat  content. 


GFEECE  ASKS  FOR  DAIRY  PLANT 
MACHINERY  BIDS 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Greece  is  inviting  bids  for  machinery  and 
accessories  required  by  the  Lamia  Milk  Industry  at  Lamia.    According  to 
information  from  Greece,  the  plant  is  to  handle  about  18,500  pounds  of 
milk  daily  in  an  8-hour  period.     Of  this  about  1,000  quarts  will  be 
pasteurized  and  bottled,  and  another  300  to  500  quarts  made  into  yogurt. 
The  production  of  hard  cheese  will  take  from  3,000  to  5,500  pounds  of  milk 
daily,  ice  cream  freezing  will  require  600  to  700  pounds  and  evaporated 
milk  will  take  up  to  11,000  pounds. 

Copies  of  the  specifications  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  March  9,  1956  is  the  last  day 
bids  will  be  received. 


IRELAND  ADVISED  TO  MAKE 
MORE  CHEESE 

Ireland  was  cautioned  it  will  have  to  devote  more  of  its  milk  produc- 
tion to  cheese  in  order  to  have  a  more  balanced  dairy  industry.  Professor 
J.  Lyons,  writing  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Ireland  Agriculture  and 
Creamery  Review,  points  out  that  Ireland  uses  only  1  percent  of  its  total 
milk  production  for  cheese,  while  the  butter  export  countries— New  Zealand 
and  Denmark-put  more  than  15  and  10  percent  respectively  into  cheese  output. 
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Ireland  consumes  relatively  little  cheese.     In  195^  its  per-capita 
cheese  consumption  amounted  to  just  slightly  more  than  2-1 / 2  pounds.  If 
consumption  could  he  increased  to  6  pounds  per  person,  an  estimated  120 
million  pounds  of  milk  would  go  into  cheese  production  at  a  price  which 
Professor  Lyons  estimates  would  be  higher  than  that  currently  received 
for  butter. 

Most  of  the  cheese  now  made  in  Ireland  is  manufactured  in  creameries 
where  cheese-making  is  only  a  subsidiary  industry.    Professor  Lyons  be- 
lieves that  since  cheese  factories  can  be  operated  economically  on  smaller 
volumes  of  milk,  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  the  establishment  of  small 
cheese  factories  in  areas  where  creameries  are  not  profitable. 

TANGANYIKA.  EXPANDS  DAIRY  FARMING 

The  Tanganyika  Government  has  allocated  11,000  acres  of  virgin  land 
in  the  Ruva  Valley  area  to  dairy  farming.    The  area,  situated  about  50 
miles  inland  from  the  capital  city  of  Dar  es  Salaam,  will  be  readily 
accessible  from  the  new  Dar  es  Salaam  -  Morgogoro  road.    Anticipated  dairy 
production  should  ease  the  consistent  dairy  product  shortage  in  the  capi- 
tal city.    Canned  milk  is  imported  in  substantial  quantities;  during  195^ 
over  5  million  pounds  of  canned  milk,  supplied  principally  by  the  Nether- 
lands, entered  Tanganyika. 

CHEESE  SITUATION  IN  FINLAND 

Cheese  production  in  Finland  in  the  first  8  months  of  1955  was  down 
about  k  percent  below  the  same  period  of  195^+ •     Present  stocks  are  low, 
and  while  the  export  demand  is  good  and  prices  have  been  rising,  the  de- 
creased output  will  result  in  some  decline  in  cheese  exports  during  the 
next  few  months. 

Finland,  the  eighth  largest  supplier  of  cheese  in  the  world  market, 
exports  to  about  30  different  countries.    Shipments  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  Emmenthal-type ,  almost  20  percent  processed  cheese  and 
the  balance  Edam- type.    In  the  period  January-August,  1955 >  the  principal 
markets  for  Emmenthal  type  cheese  were  East  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  North  Africa,  Czechoslovakia  and  West  Germany.    Shipments  of 
processed  cheeses  were  made  mostly  to  East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  with 
some  also  being  sent  to  the  United  States. 
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The  Finns  themselves  prefer  about  50  percent  of  Edam-type,  25  per- 
cent Emmenthal-type,  and  25  percent  of  processed  and  specialty  types. 
Amont  the  latter  are  blue  mold,  spiced,  Gouda,  Tilsit,  Port  Salut,  Cheddar, 
Romandur,  Bel  Paese  and  Gervais. 

It  is  believed  that  Finnish  cheese  production  and  trade  have  reached 
their  maximum,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  that  any  further  increase  will 
be  small  by  comparison  with  the  postwar  period  during  which  manufacture, 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  were  more  than  double  1939*  Increasing 
consumption  at  home  is  expected  to  absorb  any  increase  in  production. 

DENMARK'S  EDIBLE  OIL 
IMPORTS  LIBERALIZED 

Denmark's  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  recently  granted  the  Danish  mar- 
garine industry  further  liberalization  in  the  import  of  edible  oils.  Last 
year  the  margarine  factories  were  permitted  to  import  10  percent  of  their 
consumption  of  edible  oils.    Under  the  new  regulation,  the  industry  will 
be  permitted  to  purchase  15  percent  through  direct  imports  during  the  six 
months'  period  January-June  1956.    After  July  1,  1956,  this  liberalization 
will  be  expanded  to  20  percent. 

The  initial  liberalization  and  all  suggestions  for  further  increases 
in  the  margarine  industry's  edible  oil  imports  have  been  strongly  opposed 
by  the  oil  processing  factories.    It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Danish 
edible  oil  industry  is  working  under  difficult  conditions  because  of  the 
country's  low  tariff  rates,  and  that  the  oil  industries  in  other  countries 
are  so  strongly  protected  that  Danish  oil  exports  today  amount  to  only  20 
percent  of  prewar  exports.    Furthermore,  it  is  asserted  that  Danish  oil 
production  means  a  saving  in  foreign  currency  and  more  steady  supplies  of 
oil  to  the  margarine  factories. 

The  margarine  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  pleased  with  the 
new  arrangement  and  has  pointed  out  that  the  freer  competition  has  resulted 
in  cheaper  supplies  of  edible  oil,  and  that  during  the  past  year  the  con- 
sumer's price  for  margarine  has  actually  been  reduced.    The  latter  fact  is 
thought  to  be  the  primary  reason  why  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  was  encouraged 
to  increase  the  liberalization  to  15  percent  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  and  to  20  percent  after  July  1. 

LARGE  FLAXSEED  EXPANSION  SEEN 
ON  MEXICO'S  WEST  COAST 

Flaxseed  area  planted  on  Mexico's  West  Coast  for  1955- 56  is  estimated 
at  27,000  acres,  with  a  crop  of  550,000  bushels  forecast,  according  to 
.information  which  has  just  reached  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  This 
compares  with  an  estimated  195^-55  production  of  98,000  bushels  from  less 
than  5,000  acres  in  the  same  area.    Total  Mexican  flaxseed  area  for  195^-55 
was  25,000  acres,  production  39^000  bushels. 
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The  increased  output ,  it  is  reported,  is  intended  largely  for  export 
as  flaxseed  to  France  under  a  "barter  arrangement.    French  interests,  faced 
with  an  inability  to  cover  their  requirements  of  flaxseed  from  other  markets, 
have  reportedly  been  active  for  some  time  in  an  effort  to  develop  Mexico 
as  a  new  source. 


CANADA'S  MARGARINE  PRODUCTION  UP 

8  PERCENT;  SHORTENING  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

Canada's  margarine  production  in  1955  is  reported  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  at  125.1  million  pounds  or  8  percent  above 
the  115.9  million  pounds  produced  in  195*+.     Shortening  production  declined 
to  153 • 7  million  pounds  against  I56.7  million  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  101.7  million  pounds  of  oils  and  fats  consumed  in  the  margarine 
industry  7*+  percent  consisted  of  vegetable  oils,  23  percent  of  marine  oils, 
and  3  percent  of  animal  fats.     In  195*+  "the  proportions  were  83  percent 
vegetable,  17  percent  marine  and  a  negligible  quantity  of  animal  fat. 
Soybean  oil  made  up  the  largest  single  item  in  both  195*+  and.  1955;  repre- 
senting over  one-third  of  the  total. 

The  155*7  million  pounds  of  oils  and  fats  consumed  in  the  shortening 
industry  last  year  were  56  percent  vegetable,  13  percent  marine  and  31  per- 
cent animal.     In  195*+ >  66  percent  of  the  158.5  million-pound  total  was 
vegetable,  10  percent  marine  and  2k  percent  animal. 

Canada's  flaxseed  crushings  during  1955  are  reported  at  188.7  million 
pounds  from  which  66.6  million  pounds  of  oil  and  115.2  million  pounds  of 
meal  were  produced.     Soybean  crushings  of  67O.5  million  pounds  produced 
115.5  million  pounds  of  oil  and  529*3  million  pounds  of  meal. 


INDIA  ANNOUNCED  FURTHER 
EXPORT  LICENSING  POLICIES 

The  Government  of  India  announced  on  January  11  that  the  export  of 
deoiled  peanut  meal  (solvent  extract  variety  with  less  than  1  percent  oil 
content)  will  be  freely  licensed,  without  any  quantitative  restrictions, 
until  June  30,  1956.     It  was  further  stated  that  the  export  of  peanut 
oilcakes  (expeller  variety)  will  be  licensed  freely,  within  an  overall 
ceiling,  until  the  end  of  February  1956  or  until  the  ceiling  is  reached, 
whichever  is  earlier.    Export  licenses  will  be  issued  for  a  maximum 
quantity  of  500  tons  to  each  shipper. 

According  to  another  announcement  of  the  same  date,  exports  of  niger- 
seed  oil  and  kardiseed  oil  will  continue  to  be  licensed  freely  to  all 
authorized  destinations  excluding  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  until 
June  30,  1956.    Exporters  who  have  been  able  to  effect  shipments  of  50  tons 
or  more  of  nigerseed  oil  since  January  1,  1956  will  be  alloted  additional 
export  quotas  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of  the  quantity  already  exported 
by  them.    Exports  of  kardiseed,  as  such,  will  not  be  permitted  for  the 
present . 
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COTTON  CONSUMPTION  INCREASING  IN  COLOMBIA 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Colombia  has  increased  from  about  133,000 
bales  in  1953-5^  (August-July)  to  over  150,000  bales  in  195^-55  and  a 
further  rise  is  anticipated  in  the  current  year.    A  stimulus  to  higher 
consumption  has  been  the  generally  higher  standards  of  living  resulting 
in  part  from  continued  favorable  export  prices  received  for  coffee.  The 
Colombian  government  through  its  publicity  programs,  has  encouraged 
greater  use  of  cotton  not  only  for  wearing  apparel  and  household  purposes 
but  for  industrial  uses  as  well.    Consumption  of  man-made  fibers  in 
Colombia  is  insignificant. 

Cotton  production  in  Colombia  has  been  increasing  even  more  rapidly 
than  has  consumption  and  this  is  reducing  annual  import  requirements. 
The  195^-55  crop  of  122,000  bales  is  more  than  double  the  production  2 
years  previously,  and  is  only  11,000  bales  less  than  consumption  in  that 
year.    The  1955-56  crop,  estimated  at  about  110,000  bales,  received  heavy 
damage  from  storms,  floods  and  pink  bollworm  infestation.    Despite  these 
set-backs  the  upward  trend  in  cotton  production  in  Colombia  is  expected 
to  be  resumed  next  year  as  a  result  of  increased  acreage  and  plans  to 
provide  better  protection  for  growing  crops  against  floods  and  insect 
Infestations.    Acreage  for  the  1955-56  crop  was  estimated  at  2^0,000 
acres,  an  increase  of  60  percent  over  the  150,000  acres  reported  for  1952- 
53.    Efforts  are  being  made  to  eradicate  cultivation  of  native-hybrid 
perennial  cotton  in  some  areas  by  restricting  cultivation  of  perennial 
and  annual  types  to  separate  zones.    If  present  plans  materialize  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  Colombia  will  eventually  exceed  local  mill  requirements 
and  provide  a  surplus  for  export. 

Imports  of  cotton  into  Colombia  declined  sharply  from  73,000  bales  in 
1952-53  to  15,000  in  I95U-55.    Imports  in  the  1955-56  marketing  year  are 
expected  to  rise  again  to  about  the  1953~51+  level  of  36,000  bales  as  a 
result  of  increased  consumption  and  a  short  crop.    Peru  and  the  United 
States  have  been  the  principal  sources  of  Colombia's  cotton  imports.  Peru 
has  been  the  major  supplier  but  the  proportion  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  increased  substantially  in  1955  as  a  result  of  two  PL  hQO  agreements. 
Under  the  first  agreement  signed  in  June  1955 ,  about  9,000  bales  had  been 
purchased  through  mid-December  1955?  and  another  agreement  signed  in 
December  1955  provides  for  the  purchase  of  32,000  bales. 

Stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  July  31,  1955  had  declined  to  an  estimated 
29,000  bales  from  1+0,000  a  year  earlier  and  53,000  two  years  ago. 

EGYPT  ANNOUNCES  1956  EXPORT  QUOTA 
FOR  COTTON  WASTE 

Egypt's  export  quota  for  cotton  waste  has  been  fixed  at  3,000  tons 
for  1956,  according  to  a  notice  by  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Economy  in  Official  Journal  No.  5  of  January  16,  1956.    This  quantity  may 
be  exported  through  Customs  direct  without  export  license. 
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INDIA'S  COTTON  FUTURES  TPADING 
TEMPORARILY  SUSPENDED 

Unsettled  conditions  in  India's  cotton  futures  trading  market  have 
resulted  from  a  temporary  suspension  of  all  futures  trading  by  court 
action  on  January  27,  1956,  and  completion  of  February  and  May  contracts 
is  prohibited.    Earlier  action  by  the  Government  had  suspended  futures 
trading  for  2  weeks,  December  23,  1955,  to  January  "J,  1956,  and  had 
fixed  futures  ceilings  at  700  rupees  per  candy  (l8.75  U.  S.  cents  per 
pound)  for  the  basic  grade,  Jarila,  Fine  13/l6  inch  staple.  (Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  January  23,  1956) . 

The  present  situation  was  brought  about  primarily  by  two  suits 
pending  in  the  court,  which  relate  to  the  Government  action,  one  concern- 
ing the  futures  ceilings,  the  other  challenging  the  validity  of  Forward 
Markets  Commission  interference  in  private  cotton  trading.    The  court  has 
advanced  the  dates  originally  set  for  hearings  of  the  two  cases  to  February 
15,  1956.     General  feeling  in  the  market  reportedly  has  improved,  and 
prices  for  foreign  and  local  cottons  have  strengthened. 


TRANSSHIPMENTS  OF  MEXICAN  COTTON 
HIGHER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

Transshipments  of  Mexican  cotton  through  United  States  ports  amounted 
to  196,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  November  1955,  increasing  53  percent 
over  October  transshipments  of  128,000  bales,  and  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  82,000  bales  transshipped  in  November  195^« 

Transshipments  for  the  ^-month  period  August -November  1955,  amounted 
to  ^96,000  bales,  nearly  30  percent  higher  than  the  385,000  bales  trans- 
shipped in  the  similar  period  of  195^.    Principal  destinations  of  the 
cotton  moving  through  United  States  ports  in  August -November  1955,  with 
comparable  figures  for  195^-  in  parentheses  were:     Western  Germany  130,000 
bales  (65,000);  the  United  Kingdom  79,000  (57,000);  the  Netherlands  63,000 
(52,000);  Japan  53,000  (76,000);  Belgium  lj-7,000  (68,000);  Sweden  31,000 
(15,000);  Italy  22,000  ( 10,000);  Switzerland  17,000  (l6,000);  Australia 
11,000  (none);  and  France  9,000  ( 12,000). 


PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC  PERMITS  ENTRY  OF 
9  MILLION  POUNDS  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  been  advised  that  the  President 
of  the  Philippine  Republic  has  approved  the  entry  into  that  country  a 
total  of  9  million  pounds  of  Virginia  leaf  tobacco. 
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JAPAN :    ANNUA L  SEED  REPORT 

The  following  data  related  to  the  production  of  s  eeds  in  Japan  are 
derived  from  information  made  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Japanese  seed  production  for  the  most  part  is  reported  to  be 
adequate  for  usual  requirements,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of 
onion  seed  was  imported  from  the  United  States    in  1954. 


JAPAN:  Acreage  Harvested  and  Seed  Production, 1953  and  1954, 
with  Preliminary  Estimates  of  Production,  1955 


Acres  Harvested 


Kind  of  Seed 


1953 


Production 


1951* 

*     1953  1 

!  1951* 

1     1955  1/ 

Acres 

: 1,000  lbs. 

[1,000  lbs. 

tl.OOO  lbs. 

20,659 

:  ; 

t  ! 

t  i 
t  i 
t  11,383 

!    11,077  i 

t  11,900 

29k 

t  199 

t         11*2  i 

(  150 

11*7 

t         218  i 

t  179 

l  170 

1,078 

t         U3  i 

t        135  i 

I  130 

980 

:     1,1*38  - 
:  i 

J  J 

i  857 

»  2/ 

157 

|  ' 

:         152  i 

t        128  « 

!  11*0 

2U5 

108  i 

\  26U 

t  280 

108 

86 

(  69 

1  70 

1*17 

:          63  - 

\          89  i 

!  100 

91 

t          10  i 

*          21  - 

!  20 

171* 

37  i 

i  19 

!  20 

151* 

t          28  i 

i          28  - 

t  30 

71 

:           5  i 

i  h 

l  1* 

218 

t  6h 

i          90  i 

l  100 

686 

t        3l*U  - 

t           3U1*  ! 

r  370 

637 

:  265 

i  265 

i  280 

1,005 

t  39h 

i        581*  • 

1  630 

152 

t  1*5 

i         35  i 

:  1*0 

781* 

t  11*1 

t        106  i 

t  180 

3,896 

:  2,358 

i  2,650 

1  2,850 

kia 

t  159 

i  209 

(  230 

539 

»  63 

t          86  i 

t  90 

3U3 

i  331 

t  199 

[  210 

760 

t  297 

t  156 

t  170 

Acres 


Green  manure  and  forage 
crops 

Clover,  Red 
Soybean,  Immature 
Lupine 

Clover,  Other 
Crop,  Other 


Pulses  and  Vegetables 
Pea 

Bean,  Broad 
Bean,  Kidney 
Cucumber 

Pumpkin  and  squash 

Watermelon 

Eggplant 

Tomato 

Cabbage 

Cabbage,  Chinese  head 
Cabbage,  Other  Chinese 
Spinach 
Onion,  Welsh 
Onion,  Other 
Radishes,  Japanese 
Turnips,  Japanese 
Carrot,  Hairy 
Burdock 

Other  Pulse  and  vegetable 


20,977 

368 
211 
U66 
735 


186 
157 
103 
368 
78 

31*3 
132 
76 
171* 
760 
588 
662 
181* 
637 
U,117 
368 
515 
613 
29I* 


1/    Unofficial  estimates.    2/   Data  not  available 
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INCREASING  VEGETABLE  OIL  SHIPMENTS 
THROUGH  SUEZ  CANAL 

Northbound  vegetable  oil  shipments  through  the  Suez  Canal  totaled 
1,113  million  pounds  through  the  end  of  October.    This  total  is  already- 
larger  than  that  for  the  entire  year  of  195^  (593  million  pounds)  and 
1953  (871  million) . 

Northbound  soybean  traffic  in  October  was  only  110,230  bushels  bring- 
ing the  total  for  January-October  to  16,902,000  bushels.    These  figures 
compare  with  62^,6^0  bushels  and  11,390,000  bushels  for  the  respective 
periods  in  19 $h . 

Peanut  shipments  were  also  up  with  302,000  short  tons  being  shipped 
through  October  1955,  as  compared  with  229,280  tons  during  the  same  period 
in  19 5^- •    Total  peanut  shipments  for  the  year  1955  promise  to  be  the 
largest  since  prewar  (1933-37)  "when  the  yearly  totals  averaged  about  a 
million  short  tons. 


CORRECTIO  N- -Argentine  Flaxseed  Price 

Guaranteed  producer  prices  for  flaxseed,  sunflower  seed 'and  peanuts 
in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  January  30,  19 56,  page  129,  should  have 
been  quoted  per  100  kilos,  rather  than  per  kilo. 


LATE  NEWS 


The  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Agriculture  reportedly  is  planning  to 
issue  import  licenses  for  hatching  eggs  as  of  April  1,  1956,  under  the 
condition  that  the  importers  purchase  all  the  locally  produced  hatching 
eggs  of  satisfactory  quality.     It  is  estimated  that  Venezuela  has  the 
hatching  capacity  to  import  30,000  eggs  per  week. 
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